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Preface 



T he idea for this book was born out of an interest we two editors 
share — using Socratic or Paideia seminars to facilitate discussions 
of literature. However, we soon realized that a broader approach 
might best serve our presumed audience of secondary English teach- 
ers, so we decided to focus on an inquiry approach to constructing dis- 
cussions in the classroom. Therefore, we begin this preface by discussing 
what the term inquiry means to us. According to the American Heritage 
Dictionary, the word has three definitions: "1. The act of inquiring, 2. A 
question; query, 3. A close examination of some matter in a quest for 
information or truth." (See the first page of the chapter by Jacqueline 
Thursby in this book for another definition of inquiry.) For the purposes 
of this book, it is this quest for information or truth by thoughtful ques- 
tioning (either by a teacher or by the students) that we are advocating, 
a quest that John Dewey describes as "reflective inquiry in which the 
thinker turns a subject over in the mind, giving it serious and consecu- 
tive consideration" (qtd. in Friedman 96 [boldface in original]). 

Some would say inquiry involves using a contextual teaching 
approach, one that is rooted in students' real lives as family members, 
citizens, workers, or students (see Beach and Myers). We have seen in- 
quiry learning strategies employed in such models as the open school 
popularized in the 1960s, in problem-based learning, in research-based 
learning, in project-based learning, and in process writing approaches. 
More recently we have seen this approach used in classrooms where 
teachers employ cooperative learning and reader-response models. 
Given this background, it is our strongly-held belief that students are 
not simply blank slates that we English teachers write on; rather, they 
are thoughtful and knowledgeable human beings who have the ability, 
with proper guidance, to explore texts in ways we cannot imagine. Jo- 
seph Auciello, in a March 2000 English Journal article, states this notion 
in these words: 

There are no blank slates. Since all readers look at a literary work 
through their own lenses and interpret that work within the 
unique context of their lives, a good English class does not as- 
pire to uniformity. Such a classroom does not require every stu- 
dent to think the same thoughts about the same book. Difference 
of opinion is actually a virtue in literary study, since it can lead 
to a deepening of thought when one person's idea expands by 
consideration of other ideas (91). 
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In order then to create such a classroom — call it an inquiry class- 
room if you will — one needs a tactic or approach that gives students a 
voice. As we considered approaches to inquiry that might be most ap- 
propriate for our readers, we thought about a best practices focus. In 
fact, many of the thirteen principles of best practice are represented in 
the chapters of this book: student-centered, experiential, holistic, authen- 
tic, expressive, reflective, social, collaborative, democratic, cognitive, 
developmental, constructivist, challenging ("13 Principles of Best Prac- 
tice" 5; see also Zemelman, Daniels, and Hyde). For example, many of 
the chapters begin with the premise that students should investigate 
their own questions (student-centered); others emphasize active, hands- 
on, concrete experience (experiential); some encourage the use of a vari- 
ety of communicative media (expressive); and still others focus on the 
socially constructed, interactional nature of learning (social). Above all, 
these educators encourage students to be reflective inquirers, often in a 
collaborative or cooperative setting; and several chapters describe construc- 
tivist notions of learning. In the end, we have tried to provide some his- 
torical and theoretical background on the topic, give readers specific 
strategies for structuring inquiry discussions of literature in their class- 
rooms, and include essays about assessing inquiry-based approaches. 

Chapter 1, by James Holden, provides a brief historical overview 
of inquiry teaching methods (beginning with Socrates and his dia- 
logues), identifies some of Socrates' modem descendants, discusses one 
type of Socratic seminar, mentions several influential books about in- 
quiry teaching (most notably Louise Rosenblatt's Literature as Explora- 
tion), and concludes by identifying some inquiry models used in 
classrooms today. 

The first section of the book, Strategies for Inquiring into Texts, 
includes six "how-to-do-it-tomorrow" chapters. If you are eager to hand 
over the job of creating discussion questions to your students, you will 
want to pay particular attention to Chapter 2, "Master Questions and 
the Teaching of Literature," in which Mark Gellis outlines a student- 
centered, active-learning approach to teaching literature to students 
whom he calls novice readers. It is an approach which focuses on ask- 
ing questions and encouraging personal responses. Students first re- 
spond to the text with a short reaction essay and generate questions 
about the text for class discussion, using a set of strategies for explor- 
ing literary texts. These strategies are noted in a chapter appendix titled 
"Playing Twenty Questions with Literature: Heuristics for the Explora- 
tion of Literary Texts." Chapter 3, "'But How Do You Do That?': Deci- 
sion Making for the Seminar Facilitator," by Michael S. Hale and 
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Elizabeth A. City, provides a brief history and description of seminar 
instruction, then identifies four fulcrums (or key factors) that discus- 
sion facilitators should keep in mind when leading discussions. These 
are the safety of the participants, authentic participation, challenge, and 
ownership. The authors outline a prescription for enhancing the suc- 
cess of seminar discussions and include narrative accounts of actual dis- 
cussions in their classes to illustrate decisions they make. 

We think Chapter 4, "Implementing Whole-Class Literature Dis- 
cussions: An Overview of the Teacher's Roles," will be especially help- 
ful for teachers who are struggling to find their proper role in leading 
whole-class discussions. Sharon Eddleston and Raymond A. Philippot 
define five possible teacher roles (such as "facilitator" or "promoter of 
diverse perspectives") and provide practical tips for selecting texts, find- 
ing related writing activities, and creating supportive assessment strat- 
egies. In Chapter 5, "Whose Inquiry Is It Anyway? Using Students' 
Questions in the Teaching of Literature," G. Douglas Meyers describes 
ten different strategies for getting students to generate discussion ques- 
tions. These include strategies such as creating one key question about 
a literary work; creating a list of important questions about a literary 
work and then rank-ordering these questions; creating a set of questions 
focused on literary elements; and creating a set of questions based on 
the questioning circle. This is another good chapter for those who want 
to give students a role in creating discussion questions. 

Next, coeditor John S. Schmit's chapter, "Different Questions, 
Bigger Answers: Matching the Scope of Inquiry to Students' Needs," 
tells how one can use both closed-ended and open-ended questions to 
lead discussions. Using Ralph Ellison's "Battle Royal" (from Invisible 
Man) as a sample text, Schmit shows how teachers can use closed-ended 
questions to focus students' attention on a set of textual facts, to ensure 
that students understand an issue or idea, and to provide background 
for the upcoming open-ended questions. Then he shows how to use 
open-ended questions to facilitate a more comprehensive exploration 
of a text. Included in the chapter are sample closed-ended and open- 
ended questions for discussing "Battle Royal." 

Mark Ensrud's chapter goes a step further, for in "Getting at What 
They Want to Know: Using Students' Questions to Direct Class Discus- 
sion" he outlines a strategy for getting high school students to create 
questions so they can lead their own discussions in small groups as- 
signed by the teacher. In this variation of the Paideia seminar, Ensrud 
scaffolds his approach by first leading a large-group seminar on a story 
or poem, giving students practice in writing the four types of questions 
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for a story they are reading (opening, closed-ended, open-ended, and 
core), using these questions for a second whole-class seminar led by the 
teacher, then having them write questions for another story After the 
students write these questions, they are assigned to groups of eight to 
ten, and one student from each group is chosen to lead the discussion. 
Ensrud provides how-to-do-it information on such things as rules for a 
seminar, samples of the four types of questions, and a five-day sched- 
ule for implementing the model. Constructivist teachers will find this 
strategy right up their alley. 

The book's second section. Strategies for Structuring Inquiry- 
Based Classrooms, includes five chapters. While these pieces provide 
specific ideas for daily activities, they focus more on how one might 
reorganize or change a language arts curriculum in order to implement 
an inquiry approach to teaching literature. Chapter 8, Elfie Israel's "Ex- 
amining Multiple Perspectives in Literature," will be especially help- 
ful for those who wish to use Socratic seminars, for it takes the reader 
through the steps needed to plan, execute, and assess seminars. Israel, 
a high school English teacher in Florida, shows how one can use Socratic 
seminars to discuss a variety of texts, and even musical compositions, 
films, and works of art. In a lively, personal voice, she talks about how 
she has led discussions on texts ranging from the Biblical story of Noah 
and the Ark, to Kate Chopin's novel The Awakening, to poems such as 
W. H. Auden's "Musee des Beaux Arts," to plays such as Euripides' 
Medea, to nonfiction texts such as John Hersey's Hiroshima. She also 
anticipates questions readers might have: How long should the semi- 
nar last? How do you assess student participation? How do you get 
reluctant students to participate? How do you select the text? Most 
important, she includes examples of questions to use for each text and 
lists some good beginning and closing questions teachers might ask. 

Chapter 9, another by coeditor John S. Schmit, looks at ways in 
which classroom inquiry has changed and discusses the match between 
seminar or discussion questions and critical thinking models (particu- 
larly Bloom's Taxonomy). Titled "Practicing Critical Thinking through 
Inquiry into Literature," it talks about the need to teach students how 
to be prepared to answer questions. To ensure this preparation, teach- 
ers must construct a framework for questioning, one that moves stu- 
dents from content issues to interpretive issues. Here's where Bloom's 
Taxonomy comes in, for if the teacher moves questioning from knowl- 
edge to comprehension to application and then to the higher levels, he 
or she helps students become critical readers. Using a Socratic model. 
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Schmit shows how one can apply the levels of the taxonomy in prepar- 
ing questions for three phases of discussion: exploration or discovery, 
careful examination of ideas, and extending the discussion outward. For 
those who seek a better way to incorporate Bloom's Taxonomy into an 
inquiry model for discussion, this chapter will be most helpful. Chap- 
ter 10, Martha Strom Cosgrove's "Moral Development and Meaning in 
Literature: A New Approach to Inquiry," focuses on how she and her 
colleagues in a Minnesota high school drew on Lawrence Kohlberg's 
theory of moral development to construct their curriculum. After intro- 
ducing Kohlberg's model in one class period — discussing each stage 
with students — the teachers then selected readings related to each of 
the six stages: for example, Dinesen's "The Pearls" for stages one and 
two, Pericles' "Funeral Oration" for stages three and four, and The Tem- 
pest for stages five and six. This chapter would be useful for those seek- 
ing something other than a chronological or historical approach to 
organizing the teaching of literature. Beyond this, however, the author 
includes specific questions one can ask to address the issues /ideas 
raised in each phase of Kohlberg's model. 

In the next chapter, Richard Beach takes us on a journey into the 
social worlds portrayed in literature ("Critical Inquiry Strategies for 
Responding to Social Worlds Portrayed in Literature") in hopes that 
doing so will enable students to make real-world connections to the lit- 
erature they read. To assist the reader, he puts forth a model of inquiry 
which identifies critical strategies used in constructing components of 
these social worlds. He then illustrates the application of the model as 
it is used with middle school and high school students. Chapter 12, 
Jacqueline S. Thursby's "Inquiry, Folkloristics, and Discussion: Unbind- 
ing Literature in the Classroom," features a unique focus. Thursby in- 
vites students to explicate texts by looking at elements of folklore such 
as oral, material, customary, and belief lore. Teachers who are looking 
for "how-to-do-it" ideas will find her examples of folklore from two 
frequently taught texts (Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird and Chaim 
Potok's The Chosen ) to be helpful in understanding how her model 
works. 

The final section of the book. Strategies for Assessing Inquiry- 
Based Approaches, includes two chapters on the topic of assessment. 
In Chapter 13, "Learning to Listen: Assessing Talk about Literature," 
Barbara G. Pace and Jane S. Townsend examine the kinds of questions 
that high school English teachers might ask about class discussions and 
the kinds of information they might collect. Then they provide a chart 
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to illustrate how teachers might evaluate the process of a discussion. 
The final chapter, by Burt Plumb and John N. Ludy ("Seminars and Self- 
Assessment"), describes a method for assessing student performance 
in Socratic seminars and for performing pre- and post-course assess- 
ments. The emphasis is on self-assessment, and the forms used are in- 
cluded in the article. 

We have also included an annotated bibliography of some of the 
most important books which inform our topic (see "Appendix: Sugges- 
tions for Further Reading"). We're confident that you will discover some 
good ideas for teaching from our book, but we also believe that these 
articles will open your eyes to new possibilities. If these predictions are 
on the money, or if you have some criticisms to offer or questions to ask, 
we would like to hear from you. You can e-mail us at holdenjn@ 
earthlink.net or schmit@augsburg.edu. 
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1 Socratic Seminars and 
Inquiry Teaching — An 
Overview 

James Holden 

St. Olaf College 



I n the beginning was Socrates, the first Adam who begat John Dewey 
who begat Lev Vygotsky who begat Jean Piaget who begat Paolo Freire 
who begat Mortimer Adler. Along with Louise Rosenblatt and a num- 
ber of other contemporary theorists, these are just several of the most 
recent in a long line of "descendants" of the great teacher Socrates, who, 
tramping along the dusty streets of Athens some twenty-four hundred 
years ago, coaxed his followers along by asking thoughtful questions 
in order to help them discover truth. By persistent further questioning, 
a method revealed in Plato's Dialogues, Socrates became the midwife 
who "helpfed] participants give birth to their own ideas and insights" 
(Swenson 3). He termed this notion of giving birth to ideas "maieutics," 
and the labor which produced these ideas was the dialectic or conver- 
sational method. 

One example may serve to illustrate. In a dialogue with Menon, 
Socrates attempts to prove to Menon that "there is no such thing as 
teaching, only remembering" (qtd. in Warmington and Rouse 42). He 
asks a young boy a series of questions about geometric spaces and lines 
in order to bring knowledge out of him. Here in Socrates' own words is 
the essence of the method: "Look out if you find me teaching and ex- 
plaining to him, instead of asking for his opinions" (48). This asking- 
for-one's-opinions as practiced by Socrates in the fifth century b.c.e. is 
what has come to be called the Socratic method, a method that has 
evolved into the Socratic seminar with its focus on discussions of ideas 
based on a common text. One can also see how this Socratic method has 
influenced English teachers who employ inquiry techniques in leading 
discussions of literature. 

What follows in this chapter is a brief historical overview of these 
important nineteenth- and twentieth-century descendants of Socrates, 
a description of one type of Socratic seminar (the Paideia seminar) and 
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how it is being used in K-12 school settings, comments about Socratic 
seminars being used in college settings, and some observations about 
Socratic seminars and constructivist learning theories. The chapter con- 
cludes with remarks about current books on inquiry approaches to 
teaching literature and descriptions of some classroom models that are 
currently being used. 

Descendants of Socrates 

The first descendant of Socrates noted here is John Dewey, arguably the 
most influential educator in United States history. In "My Pedagogic 
Creed," Dewey states his belief that education is mainly a social pro- 
cess, that "the school is primarily a social institution" (22), and that the 
child's social activities should be the focus of all school subjects. Con- 
structing knowledge for Dewey was therefore accomplished in a com- 
munity "through language as a mediating tool for learning" and by 
collaborating "with their [i.e., students'] own and others' thoughts and 
feelings" (qtd. in Hirtle 91). For Dewey, the typical schoolroom of his 
day, with its desks organized in straight rows and bolted to the floor, 
was not conducive to learning in a social setting. In the second of his 
1899 "School and Society" lectures, he faults the old education for "its 
passivity of attitude, its mechanical massing of children, its uniformity 
of curriculum and method," and for locating the "center of gravity out- 
side the child" (Dewey 53). In this traditional model, still common all 
over the world, the locus is in the teacher and the textbook. Dewey sug- 
gests that a better model might be that of the ideal home and family, 
where 

we find the child learning through the social converse and con- 
stitution of the family. There are certain points of interest and 
value to him in the conversation carried on: statements are made, 
inquiries arise, topics are discussed, and the child continually 
learns. He states his experiences, his misconceptions are corrected. 

(53) 

Indeed, learning takes place in this setting much in the same way it took 
place when Socrates engaged his compatriots in dialogue, only here the 
questioners could be both parents and children. Such a model, Dewey 
maintains, might be applied to an ideal school, which, like the ideal 
home, "would have a miniature laboratory in which his [the child's] 
inquiries could be directed" (53). 

Another descendant of Socrates is Lev Vygotsky, a Russian edu- 
cator and psychologist who believed that "speech is the first tool that 
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culture provides for the child to engage in collaborative thinking with 
others, through talk that accompanies, directs, and, reflects the prob- 
lem solving required in everyday social activity" (qtd. in Hirtle 91). 
Vygotsky, as Dixon-Krauss observes, thought the behaviorists' view of 
development was too reliant on the individual's passive responses to 
the environment. Rather, Vygotsky "found his explanation of conscious- 
ness in socially meaningful activity ; that is, we know ourselves because 
of our interactions with others" (9). 

After we interact with others in a social context, we then develop 
intellectually by thinking about what we have learned and internaliz- 
ing this knowledge. In order then to help students learn at their "zone 
of proximal development" (the area between a child's present function- 
ing on his or her own and the child's potential performance level with 
assistance), "the teacher mediates or augments the child's ability to 
perform various tasks by providing guidance and support primarily 
though social dialogue" (Dixon-Krauss 15). The context for this support, 
either from a teacher or the child's peers, is more often than not a col- 
laborative group setting such as literature study groups, learning teams, 
or discussion groups. This collaborative group setting is precisely the 
model employed in the Socratic seminar and in other programs such 
as Literature Circles or Questioning Circles. One can imagine Vygotsky 
being pleased that his beliefs would be implemented in ways such as 
these. 

Next in line is Jean Piaget, the Swiss psychologist who has given 
us a paradigm for how the minds of children develop. Piaget, another 
proponent of dialogue as a way to learn, speaks about the importance 
of social interaction and the activity of the learner in cognitive devel- 
opment. In Piaget for the Classroom Teacher, Wadsworth cites Piaget's 
belief that peer interaction is necessary in order to break down the child's 
egocentric thinking and to validate his or her views of reality (107). 
Socialization thus plays a major role in helping children organize and 
communicate their thoughts, and this is very much an active process of 
learning. Constance Kamii expands on this view: 

In summary, the pedagogical implications of Piaget's theory sug- 
gest the kind of reform that makes learning truly active and en- 
courages social interactions among pupils to cultivate a critical 
spirit. . . . The emphasis of a Piagetian school is definitely on the 
child's own thinking and judgment, rather than on the use of cor- 
rect language and adult logic. (213-14) 

It does not require an intellectual leap to see the connection between 
such a model and the tactics employed by Socrates centuries ago. The 
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level of discourse will likely be on a higher plane at the learning stage 
Piaget calls formal operations (11-15 years) than at the preoperational 
stage (2-7 years), but this active social discourse is possible at all levels 
of development. 

One late- twentieth-century descendant of Socrates is the influen- 
tial Brazilian educator and author Paolo Freire, who also recognized the 
importance of dialogue in learning. For Freire, working as he did with 
illiterate peasants who lacked a voice, "becoming literate was an act of 
taking control, of exercising power . . . 'conscientizacao,' sometimes 
translated 'conscientization' or 'consciousness raising'" (qtd. in Smith 
and Smith 429). It is very much akin to Socrates' notion of giving birth 
to ideas and is what Freire called going from a "'culture of silence' to 
finding one's voice" (429). The teacher helps learners "assume the role 
of knowing subject in dialogue with the educator" (Hirtle 92). As Parkay 
and Stanford observe, "Freire stressed the significance of dialogue in 
his pedagogy and contrasted it with the traditional teacher-student re- 
lationship ... in which teachers deposit their expertise into empty ac- 
counts" (147). 

Yet another descendant of Socrates is Mortimer Adler, cofounder 
of the Great Books Foundation program and an important twentieth- 
century educational philosopher. Adler and his associates, in their 1984 
book The Paideia Program, described a Socratic method they called the 
Paideia seminar. This method, according to Adler, consists of three 
modes of teaching: the "didactic" (or lecture) mode employed by the 
Sophists of Socrates' time, the "coaching" mode, and the "seminar" 
mode. The Paideia seminar, according to Adler, is a conversation that 
focuses on books or other products of human art. "If books, they must 
be books that present ideas or broach issues, not books that are cata- 
logues of information or direct expositions of factual knowledge" (16). 
This conversation is a joint search, moderated by a leader, in which ideas 
in a text are clarified and in which something new and unexpected is 
discovered, a discussion in which both the teacher /moderator and stu- 
dents sit so that they can face one another as they talk. Adler, paying hom- 
age to Socrates, says, "Questioning students about something they have 
read so as to help them improve their understanding of basic ideas and 
values is a procedure that can appropriately be called Socratic" (15-16). 



One Type of Socratic Seminar 

Since the publication of The Paideia Program and its call for a one-track 
system of schooling to meet the needs of a politically classless society, 
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over seventy-five schools have implemented Paideia seminar programs 
into their curricula. In one Paideia school, Sullivan High School in Chi- 
cago, students develop critical thinking skills by reading original source 
materials and discussing them in a structured Socratic seminar format. 
“Seminars are offered on a regular basis in English, history, math, and 
science classes; monthly as a voluntary enrichment activity; and four 
times yearly as a special event in which the entire school participates" 
(Sullivan High School Handbook 4). For example, during the 1996-97 
school year, the four all-school seminars were based on the following 
readings: “No Name Woman" by Maxine Hong Kingston, “Influence 
of Democracy on the Family" by Tocqueville, “Everyday Use" by Alice 
Walker, and a speech by Flarvey Milk entitled “A City of Neighbor- 
hoods." And every year the Paideia Group, Inc., located in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, sponsors regional workshops and a national conference 
in Chicago for teachers who wish to learn how to lead seminars. 

Socratic Seminars in College Settings 

In addition to the many K-12 schools which employ Paideia seminars, 
some colleges have adopted a Socratic seminar format. The first of these 
Socratic programs in the United States was instituted at St. John's Col- 
lege in Annapolis, Maryland, in 1937. Scott Buchanan, the architect of 
St. John's College, coined the term Socratic seminars "to refer to the 
Socratic discussion classes instituted with the New program" (Strong 
5). To this day the Socratic seminar is the mode of teaching at St. John's 
and its sister institution located in Santa Fe, New Mexico. One Midwest- 
ern college using a Socratic format is Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, 
where all first-year students participate in the Paideia I course called 
"The Common First- Year Prologue to the Liberal Arts," taught by the 
departments of history and English. First-year students receive four 
credits in history and four in English in a course designed to develop 
"critical reading and writing skills as students read significant histori- 
cal and literary texts, listen to lectures, write essays, and participate in 
class discussions and confer with other students and the instructor" ( The 
Paideia I Reader 5). The text/syllabus is designed by the Paideia I fac- 
ulty and includes a first semester unit on classical Greece and another 
on the sixteenth-century in Europe; the second semester adds a study 
of non- Western culture (a unit on China) and includes a emit on Ameri- 
can diversity and nationhood (with a study of the Norwegian Ameri- 
can and African American experiences). Throughout both semesters, 
professors deliver lectures (the didactic mode of teaching) on a text or 
topic and follow up with a Paideia seminar the next day. 
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Socratic Seminars and Constructivist Learning 

While most seminars in all of these aforementioned settings are planned 
and led by adults, there are some high school and college teachers who 
have trained students to lead their own Socratic seminars (see the chap- 
ter in this book by Mark Ensrud). These teachers have embraced 
constructivist points of view, assuming that learners construct their own 
understandings of the world in which they live and that "teachers want 
students to take responsibility for their own learning, to be autonomous 
thinkers, to . . . pose — and seek to answer — important questions" 
(Brooks and Brooks 13). 

From my own experience in teaching students to prepare and lead 
seminars at Gustavus Adolphus and St. Olaf Colleges (in both educa- 
tion and first-year writing classes), I am persuaded that giving students 
a chance to plan and lead seminars connects very well with current 
constructivist notions of how people learn. For instance, during the 
1991-92 school year, I surveyed fifty students to find out how they felt 
about the five small-group seminars they participated in. Using a Likert- 
style survey to assess the success of the program, I found the students 
to be enthusiastic about leading and participating in their own semi- 
nars: 89 percent liked the student-led seminar concept, 91 percent felt 
that seminars gave students a better opportunity to participate in dis- 
cussions than they had in large-group settings, 83 percent said that the 
seminar leaders were good at guiding participants and asking impor- 
tant open-ended questions, 68 percent said they learned something new, 
and 89 percent thought we should repeat the seminar program the next 
semester (Holden 24). 

Constructivists hold the view that we must take responsibility for 
our own learning, and, therefore, that "the teacher's responsibility is to 
create educational environments that permit students to assume the 
responsibility that is rightfully and naturally theirs" (Brooks and Brooks 
49). It is in fact not so important what the teacher does but "what the 
teacher gets the child to do" (Brandt 11). Teachers must therefore create 
opportunities for inquiry, providing challenging and appropriate ma- 
terials for learning, and facilitating teacher-to-student and student-to- 
student interactions. 

Inside constructivist classrooms, one will observe teachers at- 
tempting to connect learning to the world outside the classroom, assess- 
ing through observations of students at work and through student ex- 
hibitions and portfolios, seeking students' points of view and listening 
to them, using cooperative learning strategies, encouraging students to 
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talk to one another, letting students do the work. In such classrooms, 
"thought flourishes as questions are asked, not as answers are found" 
(Frank Smith 129). 

It seems to me that the Socratic seminar and the Paideia seminar 
are close siblings, for in both there is a community of learners who share 
ideas by reading, listening, talking, thinking, and supporting one an- 
other. In both, the students become responsible actors, and in both there 
are obvious connections to constructivist learning theories. For example, 
in constructivist classrooms and in Paideia or Socratic seminars, student 
questions are valued, there is a reliance on primary sources of data, stu- 
dents are seen as intelligent thinkers with emerging theories about the 
world, students work in groups where cooperation is valued, risk tak- 
ing is encouraged, the teacher mediates and facilitates, and students take 
responsibility for their own learning (Brooks and Brooks 17). 

Rosenblatt and Books on Inquiry Approaches 

For those of us who are literature teachers, perhaps the name that comes 
to mind most often is Louise Rosenblatt, another descendant of Socrates. 
Rosenblatt, in her enormously influential Literature as Exploration, ad- 
vanced the notion that reading literature, far from being a passive pro- 
cess, is an intense personal activity in which the student "raises person- 
ally meaningful questions" (viii). To some extent, her book was a 
reaction against the prevailing theory of New Criticism which empha- 
sized correct interpretations of a text, but it was mainly an attempt to 
help readers "discover the satisfactions of literature" and to assist them 
in evoking "meaning from the text by leading [them] to reflect self-criti- 
cally on this process" (26). Certainly Dewey, Piaget, Vygotsky, and 
constructivist learning theorists have been important in moving teach- 
ers to consider inquiry approaches discussed later in this chapter, but 
one also thinks of the seminal work on cooperative learning done by 
brothers David and Roger Johnson of the University of Minnesota, par- 
ticularly in their 1975 book Learning Together and Alone. And the work 
of Robert Probst on reader-response theory (see his Response and Analy- 
sis: Teaching Literature in Junior and Senior High School ) figures promi- 
nently in any discussion of inquiry teaching. One of our contributors, 
Richard Beach, has also written a book which follows on the heels of 
Probst (A Teacher's Introduction to Reader-Response Theories), and Jeffrey 
Wilhelm's work (particularly "You Gotta BE the Book”: Teaching Engaged 
and Reflective Reading with Adolescents) is especially worth noting. 
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Others who have advocated inquiry approaches include Judith 
Langer ( Envisioning Literature: Literary Understanding and Literature In- 
struction and, as editor. Literature Instruction: A Focus on Student Response ); 
Susan Hynds (On the Brink: Negotiating Literature and Life With Adoles- 
cents); Jeffrey Golub (Activities for an Interactive Classroom and, as coedi- 
tor with Louann Reid, Reflective Activities: Helping Students Connect with 
Texts); Peter Smagorinsky, Tom McCann, and Stephen Kern ( Explorations : 
Introductory Activities for Literature and Composition, 7-12); Michael W. 
Smith ( Understanding Unreliable Narrators: Reading between the Lines in 
the Literature Classroom); and Peter J. Rabinowitz ( Authorizing Readers: 
Resistance and Respect in the Teaching of Literature, with Michael W. Smith). 
I am also reminded of a book I have used in my education classes, Open 
to Question: The Art of Teaching and Learning by Inquiry (by Walter L. 
Bateman); and a book such as Getting Started with Literature Circles, by 
Katherine L. Schlick Noe and Nancy J. Johnson, would be helpful for 
those who wish to incorporate this technique into their middle school 
or elementary language arts classes. 

Two recent books approach inquiry learning from quite different, 
even unique, viewpoints. One is Deborah Appleman's Critical Encoun- 
ters in High School English: Teaching Literary Theory to Adolescents. Assum- 
ing that texts may very well have multiple meanings, Appleman teaches 
students to examine texts by using the lenses of literary theory, such as 
reader-response, Marxist, feminist, and deconstructionist approaches. 
Such close readings, Appleman posits, "will encourage young people 
to develop the intellectual flexibility they need to read not only literary 
texts but the cultural texts that surround and often confuse them" (xiii). 
The other new book, written by Richard Beach and Jamie Myers, is called 
Inquiry-Based English Instruction: Engaging Students in Life and Literature. 
Beach and Myers propose that teachers ask students to focus on how 
social worlds are constructed when they read a text; that is, how these 
worlds are constructed, negotiated, maintained, and contested through 
literacy, language, media, and all forms of symbolic interaction. 

I know I am forgetting other important books, and there are many 
fine individual essays about this topic as well. For example, see Audrey 
A. Friedman's English Journal article titled "Nurturing Reflective Judg- 
ment through Literature-Based Inquiry" or Melvyn J. Haber's chapter 
"Using Student Questions to Promote Active Reading and Participation" 
in Activating the Passive Student (Stanford et al.). (For more information 
about selected titles mentioned in this text, see the annotated bibliog- 
raphy, Suggestions for Further Reading, at the end of the book.) 
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Some Classroom Inquiry Models 

Inquiry strategies are being used in English classrooms all over this 
country against a public caterwauling for a return to the basics (what- 
ever that is or was), more standardized testing, more school choice, and 
more old-fashioned phonics so Johnny can once again read. Perhaps the 
most well-known inquiry strategy is reader-response theory, a method 
that encourages multiple and even contradictory perspectives on a text. 
Another approach. Literature Circles, also encourages inquiry by giv- 
ing students a chance to choose their own reading materials, to discuss 
their own questions, and to share ideas about a book. A third model is 
that of the Touchstones Program, which employs short, unfamiliar texts 
to force students, gathered together in what is called a "discourse com- 
munity/' to work out together their reasoning about enduring themes 
and issues ("Toward a Community of Learners" 2). A number of schools 
use this program in order to hone students' thinking skills, to get them 
to express themselves orally, to listen, to use evidence to support an 
opinion. Also, Christenbury and Kelly have developed a model they call 
Questioning Circles, which focuses on questions about the reader, ques- 
tions about the text, and questions about the world. 

All this groundwork which has been laid out for us, beginning 
with Socrates and his persistent method of questioning, has led us to 
this new day, a day in which we are moving away from the model of 
the central authority over meaning (the teacher as Supreme Intelligence) 
to that of the student as meaning-maker and meaning-discoverer. 
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T his article outlines a student-centered approach for teaching lit- 
erature to students who are not English majors. The approach 
emphasizes active learning, moving away from an approach built 
around lectures given by an instructor. Instead, the emphasis is on giv- 
ing students a framework for critical exploration and encouraging them 
to develop their skills as critical readers, not only with traditional es- 
say assignments but also with reaction essays and extensive in-class 
writing. The approach was designed, in particular, for students with 
limited expertise and experience in literary criticism who might also 
have limited motivation or confidence in their abilities to study litera- 
ture. It draws in part on the work done by David Bartholomae and 
Anthony Petrosky, but also on research in active learning. Because the 
approach focuses on asking questions rather than providing students 
with information, and incorporates exploring both personal reactions 
to literature and objective analyses of the texts being studied, it is also 
portable; it can be used to examine any kind of literature. For these rea- 
sons, I believe this approach may prove useful at various educational 
levels, ranging from secondary schools and community colleges to in- 
troductory courses at four-year colleges. 

In all of these circumstances, students are usually novices, and 
novices in at least two ways. They are not only learning about the lit- 
erature itself but are also learning about how literature is discussed. In 
our English classes, students enter the ongoing conversations about lit- 
erature and, as a result, must learn the conventions of our discourse 
communities, conventions about what kind of people have the right to 
speak, and what kinds of discussion are accepted. Students are learn- 
ing which topics are "good" topics, what kind of supporting material 
is appropriate for these essays, which sources can be used to back up 
their arguments, and which styles of writing their teachers find accept- 
able. At some levels we are trying to prepare our students for college- 
level writing; at others, we are trying to prepare them for graduate 
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school. In both cases, however, it is in these classes that our students 
learn the Standard English of English. 

Helping students make this transition can be facilitated with heu- 
ristics (an exploratory strategy for generating knowledge). Exploratory 
heuristics are now commonly used in composition classes but seem to 
be less popular in literature classes. The reasons for this difference are 
unclear, but it may be that literature instructors consider these heuris- 
tics to be ineffective. My own experience, however, is that certain "mas- 
ter questions" can be applied to a wide range of literary works. Further- 
more, I have found that an effective alternative to lectures is to use a 
"write-talk" approach in a literature class. Students will be given one 
"master question" to write on for about ten minutes in relation to the 
literary work being discussed, and then the class will discuss the an- 
swers that various students have provided. 

The advantages of this approach are numerous. First, and most 
important, this approach can transform a class from a teacher-centered 
lecture into a student-centered discussion. Instructors still have to guide 
the discussion and will probably speak more often than any individual 
student, but students will do far more thinking and talking than they 
would if they were simply taking notes on a lecture. The second advan- 
tage is that unlike some other traditional forms of discussion-based 
classes, almost all students can contribute significantly to the discus- 
sion. In any class there will usually be a few students who like litera- 
ture, have good ideas and questions, and like talking in class. It is very 
easy to fall into the trap of turning the class into a conversation between 
the instructor and these students, leaving the rest to passively watch 
the show. With the write-talk method, students are not asked to come 
up with answers on the spot; they are given several minutes to think 
about their answers and to write them down (so they cannot forget what 
they have come up with). Thus, an instructor can rely on a wider range 
of students for answers. Often, when those students who need a little 
more time to think are given that time, they come up with original and 
interesting ideas. Finally, it is quite likely that giving students the op- 
portunity to brainstorm and articulate their ideas about literature not 
only in a couple of long essays but also in twenty or thirty short writ- 
ing assignments (which should not be graded, because they are explor- 
atory exercises) will increase their understanding of particular works 
and their retention of those insights. Most of the work available on ac- 
tive learning (e.g., Bean, 1996; Bonwell and Eison, 1991; Stice, 1995) backs 
up these assumptions. 
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So what are these "master questions/' and how do I use them? I 
use three approaches. First, I have developed a heuristic that students 
can use while they are reading the various assigned works. The heuris- 
tic, quite simply, is a large set of questions that are applicable to a wide 
range of works of literature, but especially to fiction, drama, and narra- 
tive poetry. It was not designed to be a comprehensive theory of litera- 
ture but rather a tool kit for novice readers of literature, a set of entry 
points for their encounters with literature. The goal was simply to give 
them the means not only to explore literature but also to continue do- 
ing so with the books they would read and the films they would see 
once they had finished with us. With that spirit of pragmatism and play 
invoked, I refer to my system as "playing twenty questions with litera- 
ture." The handout was originally a collection of notes and prompts I 
had written up for myself to guide class discussion, but my students 
asked me for copies so frequently that I placed it online at http:/ / www. 
kettering.edu/ ~mgellis/HANDT015. HTM. (See also the appendix at 
the end of this chapter.) 

The second set of "master questions" is used for a reaction essay 
that students must complete for each of the major readings. I ask stu- 
dents to write a simple one-page essay that answers the following three 
questions: 

1. Did you like the text? Did you find it interesting, entertaining? 

Why or why not? 

2. Regardless of whether you liked the text, what do you con- 
sider worth discussing? Which questions could we try to an- 
swer? What topics should be explored? 

3. Regardless of whether you like the text, and regardless of which 
issues you think might be discussed, is the text literature? Why 
or why not? 

The first question is deliberately designed to make engaging the text a 
personal matter. From the very beginning, students are able to announce 
their ownership of the text; they begin with an emotional rather than 
an intellectual response. And emotional ownership cannot be attacked — 
no one can argue that you do not really feel a certain way about some- 
thing. If you are enlightened by a text, that is your experience; if you 
are repulsed by a text, that is also your experience. No one can say you 
are right or wrong to be delighted, disgusted, horrified, confused, bored, 
outraged, or brought to tears or laughter by a book or a poem. For ex- 
ample, if a student likes bad horror movies, the sort that involve hap- 
less coeds stalked by disfigured lunatics, or animated tales involving 
mice with delusions of grandeur, it is not hard to prove that these films 
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have little intellectual or aesthetic value (although they often have more 
than we suspect), but no one can prove that the student does not like 
them. 

Ownership is, I think, a real issue. We own the texts we read. As 
Stanley Fish and others have pointed out, a text does not even exist in 
any meaningful way outside of a reader or a community of readers. (Ray 
Bradbury has a more poetic way of expressing this — he describes a scene 
he did not put in the original version of Fahrenheit 451 in which one 
character "kills" books by owning them but never reading them.) While 
I want students to become engaged with the text in this way, I also want 
them to think about their reactions. It is not enough for them to tell me 
that they liked or hated a particular book. I ask them to explain their 
feelings, if they can, or at least to identify the sections or aspects of the 
text that made them feel the way they felt. Sometimes this leads directly 
into the second part of their reaction essays. 

The second question, in which students list aspects of the text they 
think should be discussed, allows students to continue their ownership 
of both the text and the course. While the instructor will usually choose 
some of the topics that are going to be included in the discussion of a 
particular text, the students are also determining, as a class, what issues 
and questions should be among those discussed. In many cases, of 
course, the students choose topics and issues that the instructor would 
have chosen anyway; even here, however, students will feel as if they 
have an equal share in how the conversation develops. As with the way 
that people own their conversations outside of the classroom, this own- 
ership of the course is likely to increase motivation and interest among 
students. An additional advantage is that students will sometimes iden- 
tify aspects of the text that the instructor had not previously thought to 
examine. 

The third question, in which students evaluate the text as litera- 
ture, requires that they both create and defend a definition of literature 
and then argue for the quality of a text based on that definition. As such, 
it stimulates critical thinking and critical discussion on an issue that must 
be considered central to almost all examinations of the arts — what is art, 
anyway? 

All this echoes what Alfred North Whitehead said regarding the 
mastery of a discipline. According to Whitehead, the three stages in mast- 
ery are romance, precision, and generalization. While there are obvious 
differences between the approach Whitehead recommends and the one 
I am discussing here, his three stages correspond roughly to the three 
questions I ask students to answer. The first question is "romantic" in 
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the sense that it involves a personal, often emotional engagement with 
the text, a first impression followed by critical reflection. The second 
stage, precision, is matched by the second question's demand that stu- 
dents provide a detailed exposition of issues, characters, and so on that 
they believe should be discussed. Finally, the third stage, generalization, 
is similar to the third question, which asks students to make a critical 
judgment about the text that involves moving beyond it. In fact, Deanne 
Bogdan has discussed an approach to using Whitehead's stages of mas- 
tery as a way of teaching literature. More important, I think that my 
approach is animated by the same spirit as that of Robert Scholes, who 
argues in Textual Power that "our job is not to produce 'readings' for our 
students but to give them the tools for producing their own" (24). 

The response essay, if used well, can be a remarkable tool for class 
discussion. All one needs to do is have students read (or summarize) 
their reaction essays — sharing and defending their ideas about a text 
to the class — to make the opening day of discussing any particular work . 
of literature full of interesting and often insightful commentary. Hav- 
ing students write the essay means that they will (in theory, at least) have 
read the novel or play by the time one is ready to start discussing it. In 
addition, students have already had time to explore, articulate, and 
record their ideas. If they wish to speak in an impromptu manner, sum- 
marizing and extrapolating from their reaction essays, they may do so. 

If they simply wish to read the essay, because they do not have any- 
thing else to add at this point, they may do this as well. Best of all, they 
are not simply waiting passively for me to tell them what the work 
means. To complete this assignment they must engage the text actively, 
grapple with it, and figure out for themselves what it means. 

Two quick tips about using the reaction essay I allow students to 
revise the reaction essay while we are discussing the work; they only 
have to hand it in once we are finished discussing the novel or play in 
question. This way the essay not only serves as an exploratory device 
but also provides students with an option to "edit" their opinions, if 
they wish to do so. Sometimes students feel their initial views of a text 
are in error or that their essay is incomplete. In addition, I do not as- 
sign a letter grade for the reaction essays. Instead, I use an R, check (V), 
plus (+) system. An R grade means "Revise and Resubmit." It is used 
when a student simply has not done the assignment properly. There is 
no actual penalty, but the student will not get credit for the assignment 
until he or she has satisfactorily revised the paper. A check grade means 
the student has done acceptable work. It will neither raise nor lower 
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the grade determined by the student's work on longer papers, exams, 
and speeches, but instead means that the student has completed that 
part of the required work for the course. A plus mark, however, means 
that the reaction essay is of unusual quality (an "A"). I generally raise 
the student's overall grade by one percent for each plus received on the 
five or six reaction essays written in a term. In this manner the reaction 
essays serve as "required extra credit." The assignments cannot harm 
students, since the worst that can happen is that they may have to re- 
vise a poorly written essay, but these assignments have the potential to 
earn students several additional points for their grades. I believe this 
removes pressure from the students, which may encourage them to 
explore and experiment. 

The third set of "master questions" are the ones I use for my 
"write-talk" approach. What questions should a teacher ask? Frankly, I 
think the only real answer to this question is "Whatever the teacher 
thinks is a good question." While a list of questions could be developed 
by committee to use in all common sections of a course, writing their 
own questions allows teachers to bring their own special interests and 
strengths into the classroom. 

As examples, I find the following ideas or themes both interest- 
ing and useful: the nature of heroism, the nature of evil, and the rela- 
tionships between individuals and society and between men and 
women. I also think looking at literature as rhetoric, as argument in the 
form of fable, and treating a text as a way for an author to infect an au- 
dience with his or her ideas, are central to understanding literature. So 
these are some of the ideas or themes I use when creating "master ques- 
tions" to initiate class discussions. Someone else, however, might choose 
completely different ideas or themes. 

In short, what I try to do as often as possible is to replace the tra- 
ditional lecture-discussion approach with one in which students do most 
of the talking. This is actually easier than it sounds. Once we have spent 
a day or two reading and discussing reaction essays, I begin the class 
by providing the students with a prompt, usually one adapted from the 
issues they have identified in their initial reaction essays. Students spend 
about ten minutes writing a response; then they read and discuss the 
short responses they have written. In small classes this means that ev- 
ery student gets an opportunity to contribute during each class meet- 
ing. It also means that the class discussion is not dominated by the in- 
structor and two or three bright and/ or outspoken students. In larger 
classes, of course, it is important not to rely only on these more articu- 
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late students. Some students, particularly those who are shy about 
speaking in public, can be left out of the discussion unless the teacher 
actively encourages their involvement. 

Using this technique means that students spend far more time 
talking than listening. It avoids the problem of students not being ready 
for a question by giving them time to think through their answers and 
then record those answers so they do not forget them. I also encourage 
students to maintain a journal where they can keep and then add to their 
reaction essays and in-class responses. (Both Douglas M. Tedards and 
Carl R. Lovitt have discussed in detail the use of journals in literature 
classes.) An interesting effect is that, on occasion, students will stop talk- 
ing to me about the text and instead start talking with each other, re- 
placing a teacher-student dynamic with a student-student one. This 
suggests that, at least for a few minutes, I have helped transform these 
students from isolated and passive listeners into an interacting commu- 
nity of active thinkers. One final advantage is that this approach also 
gives students practice in public speaking. 

To sum up, I believe this approach allows students who are not 
English majors, and who have perhaps had difficult or even traumatic 
experiences with reading and writing, to take some control over the 
critical process of reading a text. Along with Pianko, I believe this sense 
of being authorized, this sense of ownership, will not only motivate stu- 
dents but also improve the quality of their writing. I believe students 
who see themselves as authorized explorers of the text write with more 
confidence and more interest than those who see themselves as power- 
less, as unconnected, perhaps even as being punished with literature 
or being shown how stupid they must be because they do not see what 
the teacher sees. I confess I am not aware of any empirical studies that 
would scientifically prove this last claim. Although there is quite a bit 
of research available on writing anxiety, there does not seem to be much 
on "reading anxiety." I believe, however, that this could prove a fruit- 
ful avenue for empirical research in the teaching of English, possibly 
by comparing both performance and attitudes before and after students 
take a class like the one described in this article. Kirsch and Sullivan, as 
well as Lauer and Asher, have discussed methods of empirical research 
as applied to composition classes; these methods could be easily adapted 
to studying the effectiveness of teaching in literature classes. 

To conclude, I believe I have developed a method for teaching lit- 
erature that could be used anywhere, but which will prove especially use- 
ful when working with students who are still beginning their initiation 
into the humanities. For these students, and I think for others, too, my 
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approach can be effective, productive, and enjoyable for both instruc- 
tor and students. The last point may be the most important. Samuel 
Johnson, I think, was right about literature: it must instruct while pleas- 
ing. We teach literature because we believe the experience of reading it 
and talking about it stimulates the mind and the soul; unless reading 
literature is enjoyable, however, most people will not bother to experi- 
ence it. 
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Appendix: Playing Twenty Questions with Literature — 
Heuristics for the Exploration of Literary Texts 

Criticism is a lens which allows us to focus on certain aspects of the text. 
At the same time, all critical approaches, while promoting insight, im- 
pose partial blindness. This is because each system focuses our atten- 
tion on certain aspects of and relationships to the text, while drawing 
attention away from others, effectively (if temporarily) silencing them. 
Another way of looking at critical systems is that each approach is a 
heuristic, allowing us to brainstorm about the text by providing us with 
a set of guidelines for exploring a text, often a set of questions and a 
guiding philosophy (or agenda, if you want to be political about it). I 
do not believe it is possible to create a complete system of literary analy- 
sis to cover every possible way of looking at every possible text. Every 
system — and, of course, every critique — will be incomplete; but with- 
out these approaches, our ability to explore, understand, enjoy, and 
value literary texts (whatever "literary" really means) would be greatly 
reduced. Here, then, are twenty questions one can ask about novels, 
films, plays, and perhaps even poems. I offer them as a starting point 
for exploration. Enjoy. 

1. Questions of Plot and Structure 

I have sometimes argued that the six basic plots are as follows: 

■ Boy Meets Girl, or Girl Meets Boy, or Boy Meets Boy, or Girl 
Meets Girl . . . 

■ Boy or Girl Saves World (or at least his or her little comer of it) 

■ Boy or Girl Learns Better (or Boy or Girl Grows Up) 

■ Boy or Girl Goes on Quest 

■ Boy or Girl Goes Home (or finds a home that he or she might 
not even have been looking for) 
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■ Boy or Girl Gets Killed (and probably never had a chance to do 
anything about it) 

There is also the dramatic framework set up by Northrop Frye 
and others: 

■ Spring/Comedy/Conservative. Hero succeeds in reforming a 
corrupt society of some kind in romance and/ or other personal 
endeavors. The story line is considered conservative because it 
suggests that our society is basically all right at the core, al- 
though individual injustices must be met and defeated (and 
that this can be done through wit and the uncovering of hypoc- 
risy and vanity rather than through action, particularly radical, 
large-scale, systematic, or violent action). 

■ Summer/Romance/ Anarchistic. Hero abandons or fails to re- 
form a corrupt society but succeeds in romance. The genre is 
considered anarchistic because it presumes that victory can take 
place only on the level of personal success or failure; often, the 
best way to deal with a corrupt society is to simply go away, to 
escape and create one's own society. In Frye's view, people win 
even if the world around them falls apart. In other words, people 
don't need society in order to be good or happy. 

■ Autumn/Tragedy/Radical. Hero restores order but is destroyed 
or endures personal loss because of it; the genre is considered 
radical because it suggests that changes in society can be made, 
should be made, must be made with action, and must be made 
even at great personal cost. 

■ Winter/Satire/Liberal. Hero neither restores order nor succeeds 
in personal goals; often the hero is as corrupt as the society he 
or she would, in other genres, be attempting to reform; or he or 
she becomes corrupt in the attempt to create reform. The genre 
is considered "liberal" because it suggests that political change 
is a myth, that no change in the system will produce funda- 
mental changes in society — although perhaps we can achieve 
small victories by living well — but we must accept an "I'm okay, 
you're okay" attitude about things and accept that heroic plans 
to make big changes are doomed to failure. 

It is important, by the way, to keep the political aspect of litera- 
ture in mind. Nothing is more political than literature, even when it overtly 
makes an argument about a particular political issue, because so much 
of literature is concerned with power and morality, about what is true, 
good, and possible, about what is just and beautiful, about who has 
power and who should have power in society and in the family, and 
about how that power should be employed, and for what ends. It is hard 
to find a work of literature that does not ask us to join with or join against 
certain characters (or the narrator); in doing this, a work of literature 
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becomes an argument for (or against) a particular political, ethical, so- 
cial, and/or moral agenda. 

In "The Last Waltz," Stephen King (yes, that Stephen King) talks 
about novels as being about the conflict between order and disorder. 
He describes his horror novels as Apollonian (orderly, sober, normal, 
sane) societies being attacked or destroyed by some Dionysian (disor- 
derly, drunken, abnormal, insane) element. 

Another idea is that of the text as verbal object, as self-contained 
universe of verbal logic, whose artistic impact comes not so much from 
the ideas themselves but from how those ideas and characters operate 
as a self-contained system, in the way that a symphony is not so much 
about tone but about structures of tones, and the way a sculpture is not 
so much about image as about the cooperation of many images to cre- 
ate a single effect ("objective criticism"). 

Finally, it is worth considering a work from the perspective of 
Kinneavian theory. James L. Kinneavy argues in A Theory of Discourse 
that there are really four basic kinds of human communication. Expres- 
sive discourse emphasizes the views and feelings of the writer. Refer- 
ential discourse emphasizes the topic being discussed. Persuasive dis- 
course emphasizes the audience, as it is composed with the intention 
of discussing the topic to influence the audience in some manner. And 
literary discourse emphasizes the language itself, with the goal of cre- 
ating an artistic construct that will entertain the audience. (It is inter- 
esting that Cicero defines rhetoric as having three goals: to instruct, to 
move, and to please, which sound similar to the effects of referential, 
persuasive, and literary discourse.) Every text, Kinneavy says, may con- 
tain elements of any of these four goals; so any work of literature can 
be examined in terms of expression, reference, persuasion, and literary 
creation. 

2. Questions of Motifs and Symbols 

Motifs are another important aspect of fictional form. Images or themes 
may be repeated or, as often occurs in music, employed as a series of 
variations on a central image or theme. As in cluster criticism (discussed 
in section 6 below), the use may not have to refer to any meaning out- 
side the text, although in some cases this is of central importance to the 
meaning and impact of the text; but it is always true that motifs create 
a sense of connection between different aspects or moments in the text 
itself. For example, if we know that roses are important to the hero, any 
use of roses or rose imagery may be a sign of this kind of connection. 
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Symbols are, of course, a central aspect of literature. Anything that 
is not literally what it is, that may have some hidden meaning or mean- 
ings, can be a symbol. Symbols, of course, can be used to create a reso- 
nance or connection of meaning(s) throughout the text through repeti- 
tion and variation. 

3. Questions of Character 

A system outlined by Northrop Frye (see Anatomy of Criticism, pages 
172-73) posits four basic character types. The first is the eiron (the self- 
deprecator). There are several kinds of eirons, including the neutral hero 
or heroine and the witty sidekick (originally in Roman drama, this was 
a tricky slave — if you've seen Marty Feldman in the film Young Fran- 
kenstein, you get the idea). Other types of characters in Frye's discus- 
sion of drama (which to some degree can probably cross over to fiction) 
are the following: the alazon (the blocking force, often a hypocritical 
boaster, and sometimes a father figure in competition with the hero for 
the girl — Frye points out that comedies often combine both sexual and 
political triumphs, e.g., perhaps most commonly boy saves world and 
gets girl); the buffoon (who increases the festivity of the mood rather than 
contributing to the story); and the churl (sometimes a "straight man," 
often a naive rustic, sometimes simply someone who refuses to enter 
into the cheerful spirit of events). 

4. Questions of Style 

Style is one of those fuzzy terms that can mean many things. It is, how- 
ever, worth considering the actual diction, syntax, and presentation of 
the text. This can cover an enormous range of textual features, includ- 
ing the length and complexity of sentences, the variation of sentence 
forms, the relative degree of abstract or concrete language employed 
by the text, the use of images, the length of paragraphs, pacing, the di- 
vision of the text in chapters or sections, even the physical layout and 
production values of the text (e.g., the size and font of the typeface, the 
quality of paper used), although this last may be outside the control of 
the author. All of these factors can influence how we experience the text, 
how realistic we find the story, how we view the characters and their 
actions, and so on. 

5. Questions of Genre (Definition) 

Genre literally means "kind" or "class." Almost every text can be de- 
scribed as belonging to one or more genres; the few texts — if any exist 
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— that are unclassifiable can still be approached based on the genres to 
which they may be responses (including rejections). Genres are useful 
to readers and critics because every genre establishes a set of guidelines 
and expectations about the text's form, content, and goal, and about 
people who are allowed to create such texts in the first place, people 
who are supposed to read the text once it is completed, how important 
the text is, what themes might be explored in the text, and so on. Some 
basic questions include the following: What makes this a "novel," as 
opposed to some other form, such as a novelette, an epic, a drama, a 
ballad poem (in prose form), and so on? What makes this a certain kind 
of novel, e.g., historical. Western, science fiction, fantasy, romance, or 
mystery? Is the essential dramatic quality of the story comedic, tragic, 
romantic, or satiric? 

6. Burkean Approaches to Literature 

This is the notion of form as the arousal and fulfillment of expectations 
(from Kenneth Burke). What expectations does the text create and how 
does it ultimately fulfill them, if indeed it does so? 

We can also employ a tool referred to by Burke as the pentad. It 
addresses any dramatic (or fictional) work by looking at any action 
within the text as a combination of agent, agency, act, purpose, and 
scene. Who did it? By what means? What did he or she do? Why? Where 
and when? (See Burke's A Grammar of Motives and A Rhetoric of Motives 
for more information.) One important aspect of the pentad is that by 
breaking the fiction down into its dramatistic elements, we can see 
which ones are most important to an author (for example, if circum- 
stances drive a character to certain actions, if "scene" rather than "agent" 
or "purpose" determines the "act," then this tells us something about 
the way the author views and is portraying reality). In addition, Burke 
talks about "identification," by which he means how one thing is asso- 
ciated (or identified) with other things. This concept is useful in deter- 
mining how the author creates certain effects or feelings in the audi- 
ence. For example, repeated images of life are used to describe books 
in Fahrenheit 451. Identifying books and their ideas with life and living 
things illustrates symbolism that works on several levels: books and 
ideas are the "life" of a society, ideas are "alive," and books are not sim- 
ply dead pieces of paper and cardboard but living things because of the 
ideas contained within them. 

Related to all this is another form of criticism designed by Burke 
called cluster criticism. Here one looks for clusters of terms, themes, and 
images and attempts to outline the network of connections between 
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them. This type of examination focuses not on how the clustered items 
refer to established meanings of ideas outside the text; what matters is 
that within the text they are creating their own interlocked system of 
meanings. 

7. Questions of Heroism, Villainy, and Monstrosity, of Good and 
Evil (Quality) 

I tend to agree with John Gardner that literature is not only political, 
but moral. Every work of literature can be examined in terms of its state- 
ments about good and evil. Every work of literature can be treated as 
an argument, explicit or implicit, in favor of certain kinds of thinking 
and certain kinds of behavior, and as an argument against other kinds 
of thinking and behavior. In addition, one can examine the text as mak- 
ing an argument about what is normal/ natural and what is abnormal/ 
unnatural. Some questions that get at such concerns are as follows: Who 
are the heroic figures and why? What is the author trying to say about 
the nature of humanity .and heroism that leads him or her to make these 
people the heroic figures? How heroic is the protagonist? The antago- 
nist? What is the author trying to say by using heroic and unheroic fig- 
ures in these positions within the story? Who are the villainous figures 
and what makes them villainous? Who are the antiheroic figures? What 
makes them antiheroic? Is it simply a quality of being somehow ordi- 
nary, normal, or the like? Who are the monstrous figures? What makes 
them monstrous (as opposed to "evil")? 

8. Questions of Authorial Expression, Ideology, and Psychology 
(Expressive Criticism) 

What can we learn about the author's views by examining the text? 
What is the author trying to say about concerns such as the nature of 
heroism, beauty, truth, reality, or justice in this text? How is the text typi- 
cal or atypical of a particular author's works or expressed viewpoints? 
How does it show his or her growth or progress as an author? 

9. Questions of Reality and Depiction (Mimetic Criticism) 

One approach to literature is to examine the relationship between "art" 
and the "real world," between "art" and "truth." A great deal has been 
written about whether art should be "truthful" or not, whether realism 
is the real measure of art, or whether art is more "real" than reality be- 
cause it allows us to see the essence of things that we can experience 
only in terms of material or social aspects. Some questions that might 
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be considered are these: What view of the world is being presented in 
the text? How “realistic" is the text and why do we believe it to be real- 
istic? How does the style and arrangement of the text serve to create or 
destroy a sense of realism (or surrealism)? 

10. Questions of Narration and Silence (Viewpoint) 

Every story is narrated. Someone, whether it is one of the characters in 
the story, or an unseen narrator, or the point of view provided by a film's 
director, is relating the events of the tale to us, letting us experience those 
events in one particular way while blocking out other viewpoints. This 
blocking out of alternatives is usually not malicious, although authors 
are frequently aware of the significance of having the story told from 
one point of view and not another. Ultimately, the choice of one narra- 
tor over another is unavoidable; there is no way for a single narrator or 
author to present the totality of everything that takes place in a story, 
but we need to be aware that every story could be told in an infinite 
number of ways. Some of the questions one can consider include the 
following: Who is telling the story and how does that influence how the 
story gets told? What narrative techniques are being used and how does 
that influence the way the story is told? Who is not getting to speak and 
how do they influence how we view the story and the ideas it contains? 
Whose point of view is being valorized? Whose point of view is being 
silenced? 

11. Questions of Change (Process, History, and Relationship with Text) 

Novels and dramas are dynamic forms of literature; almost always, the 
action described by a novel or a play takes place over a period of time 
and describes some kind of change. So we can look at the following: 
How does the plot develop? We are used to the traditional description 
of plot as one of introduction, crisis, climax, and anticlimax or conclu- 
sion (although in some non- Western societies we do not see this kind 
of plot development, an absence that suggests a more spatial/ static re- 
lationship with the world rather than the dynamic /process /progress/ 
change-oriented relationship common in Western societies). How do 
things change in the novel? In particular, how do people change? Orson 
Scott Card has said (in a public talk at a science fiction convention, the 
specific occasion of which now escapes me) that his main character is 
always "the person in the most pain," implying that the story is not over 
until that pain is somehow resolved. (Gardner talks about writing as a 
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response to woundedness.) Who or what is responsible for the changes 
that take place? 

Another issue is that we are involved in a relationship with the 
text. Consider the very process of your reading of the text. How have 
you changed (in knowledge, in attitude, or in other ways), z/you have 
changed, during the course of reading the text, and now, afterwards, 
having finished it? 

12. Questions of Rhetoric (Rhetorical Criticism) 

Every text can be treated as an argument, explicit or implicit, for cer- 
tain things. The author wants us to believe certain things or do certain 
things. TTie author wants us to feel certain things about certain charac- 
ters. The author wants us to experience the ideas and themes of the story 
in a certain way. How does all this happen? How does the text operate 
as an explicit or implicit argument for a certain agenda? What is the 
author trying to prove and how does he or she go about proving it? How 
successful is the text as an explicit or implicit argument? Why does it 
succeed (or fail)? 

A related issue is that of the text as a semiotic or sign system: How 
does it go about communicating its meaning to the audience, and, spe- 
cifically, how does it operate as or within a system of symbols? 

Adapting the classical approach to literature treats the text as 
speech: 

■ Ethos: Who is the "narrator," and (why) do we trust both the 
narrator and mode of presentation? What relationship is estab- 
lished between text /narrator and audience? 

■ Logos: What ideas are established and how are they established, 
implied, or proved? 

■ Pathos: How does the author (through the narrator and/ or the 
events of the text) appeal to the audience's values or emotions? 

Why is this done? What does the author hope to accomplish by 
doing this? How does it help in his or her attempt to persuade 
the audience? 

Kenneth Burke's pentad and notion of identification are also valuable 
for considering how a text might attempt to persuade or argue with an 
audience. What kind of dramatic structures are being set up in the text, 
what is being identified with what, and for what purpose? 

Finally, one can consider how a text might influence an audience 
in ways the author might not have originally intended. For example: 
Do slasher films encourage violence towards women? If so, how? 
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13. Questions of Race, Gender, and Class (Multicultural, Feminist, 
and Marxist Criticism) 

This is a cluster of questions related to the views of the author and the 
possible influence of the text on topics concerning power and relation- 
ships between different groups of people in society. What does the text 
say about masculine and feminine roles in society? What does the text 
say about the relationship between races and the concept of race? What 
does the text say about working-class people, "white collar" workers, 
bosses and laborers, masters and slaves, relationships between classes, 
and the very concept of class? 

14. Questions of Canon ("But is it art?") 

Every text can be examined in relationship with a canon, a hierarchy of 
works considered the core of a genre, either because of quality, origi- 
nality, influence, or representativeness. Those most central to the canon 
are those considered to represent what that culture or discourse com- 
munity considers best and most beautiful among a certain set of texts; 
they reflect ideological assumptions about a genre or a set of genres. 
What place does any specific text have within that hierarchy? Is it pri- 
mary, secondary, minor, marginal, or outside the canon? What place 
should it have? If it does not hold such a place, why do you think this is 
so? 

15. Questions of Culture (Cultural Criticism) 

What does the text tell us, either directly or by implication, about the 
society in which it was composed or the audiences for whom it was 
intended? 

Ideology here refers to the underlying assumptions that individu- 
als and groups make about what is true, good, and possible (and the 
opposite: what is false, bad, and impossible). All people and all groups 
have some kind of ideology, although certain ideologies are more flex- 
ible than others. In addition, ideologies are often "invisible," that is, the 
assumptions are so basic to our understanding of reality that we are not 
aware of them or, if we are aware of them, we never think of question- 
ing them. 

Regardless of what the text seems to say on the surface, what 
appear to be the ideological assumptions that the text is based upon? 
What can we say about the community in which the text was originally 
written? What can we say about the community for which the text was 
written? (Authors who write for "the universal audience" still have 
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some assumptions about what that audience is and what they expect, 
and will write in reaction to these assumptions.) The image we might 
use here is the text as a window onto the lives and minds of a particu- 
lar culture. 

The terms community and culture can refer to any group of people 
who share a set of assumptions about the true, the good, and the pos- 
sible. Many critics and philosophers use the term "discourse commu- 
nity." This is because (1) they believe that all communities are discourse 
communities, since people can operate as groups only through the use 
of language and texts in the first place — as I recall, Cicero made this 
argument about two thousand years ago — and (2) because the word 
community by itself may imply the idea of "people who share only a 
physical and temporal locale." But the ideas and emotions shared 
through written texts can and do cross physical and temporal bound- 
aries — we can "know" someone (or have an argument with him or her) 
through what he or she has written even if we never meet the individual 
personally. 

16 . Questions of Morality — or Ethics ("Is it good art?") 

Many critics believe that literature must have a moral or ethical com- 
ponent. Samuel Johnson complained about the new genre of the novel 
in the eighteenth century because he was concerned about it being a bad 
moral influence. He and other writers believed that true art instructs 
while pleasing. John Gardner believed that literature, real art, must be 
"life-affirming." To what extent does the text teach, and what does it 
teach, and do you believe it is a good thing that the text is teaching these 
ideas? Why or why not? (Often, questions about what is erotic or por- 
nographic are based on the notion that real art must be life-affirming.) 

17 . Questions of Intertextuality and Deconstruction (Metatextuality) 

Many critics are interested in the metatextual aspects of a piece of art. 
Modern linguistic theory argues that linguistic meaning takes place 
within the "free play between signifiers," that is, words are meaning- 
ful not only because they refer to something in the world, but because 
of their place in the enormous network of meaning that is a language. 
In fact, words have meaning because of their difference from other 
meanings. For example, the word "cat" can refer to an actual cat in part 
because it does not refer to what the word "dog" indicates, or the word 
"squirrel," and so on. But if this is true, if there is no "center of lan- 
guage," no final anchor of meaning, then texts can be approached by 
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asking how the meaning of the text "deconstructs" itself through the 
internal contradictions created by assuming any final structure of lan- 
guage or meaning. 

Another issue to consider is whether (and if so how) the text calls 
attention to its existence as a text, rather than being a text that pretends 
to be a literal translation of reality into a linguistic structure. 

18. Questions of Traditions, Periods, and Locales 

These questions and those in the next category view the text within a 
larger context of other texts and works of art. One way to do this is to 
consider the fact that texts are responses not only to the real world but 
also to other texts, which they may imitate, draw upon, react to, refer 
to, and so on. In other words, texts have meaning to us because we have 
read other texts; so the relationship, implied or explicit between a text 
and other texts, in or out of its own genre, is worth exploring. For ex- 
ample, how does our concept of the monster Grendel influence (and get 
influenced by) our notion of the Frankenstein monster, both as he ap- 
pears in the novel and as he is rendered in later film versions? 

Another way of looking at this issue is to ask what literary or 
aesthetic or rhetorical traditions the text belongs to and how it fits into 
those traditions. What does it mean, for example, to say that a novelist 
has written an "absurdist play" or a "picaresque novel"? One can ar- 
gue about whether tradition is another name for genre , but it is some- 
times useful to treat the two issues as separate. 

Finally, it is worth asking how a text relates to the culture in which 
and for which it was produced. How is a text typical (or atypical) not 
only of a genre, but of a historical period and locale? For example, to 
say that James Joyce is a "modern Irish writer" tells us something about 
him, just as to say that Joyce was an "experimental novelist" also tells 
us something. What exactly does it mean to say that a writer is typical 
of a certain period, geographical location, or other cultural grouping? 

19. Questions of Comparison and Contrast 

This is one of the easiest and broadest of all the questions. Quite sim- 
ply, one should consider how any particular work is similar to or dif- 
ferent from other works. Often, it is by comparing one work with an- 
other that the unique features of both works will come into sharp focus. 
Because this is such a broad question, however, it is often useful to com- 
pare the work in question with another work that you are familiar with, 
and to combine it with other questions from this list, but with only one 
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question at a time. For example, one can explore how the Hero in 
Shakespeare's Henry V differs from Dorimant, the protagonist in the 
Restoration comedy The Man of Mode. Or, one can consider the treatment 
of evil in Frankenstein as compared to the treatment of evil in To Kill a 
Mockingbird. 

20. Questions of Reaction (Reader Response) 

One of the new theories of criticism is based on the very real notion that 
we do not simply passively absorb experiences; instead, what we ex- 
perience as reality is mediated. The raw sensory experience goes through 
several filters (e.g., sensory, linguistic, cultural), and personal factors 
such as our desires, quirks, interests, and memories, operate upon the 
information as we construct what we think reality is. Reading is, in this 
view, not a simple communication of data; we are as responsible for 
what we see in the text as the writer who originally transmitted the in- 
formation. We are all translators. In other words, we do not merely re- 
ceive information but participate in constructing our understanding of 
what we have read. For this reason, all individual reactions to the text 
are potentially valuable. What do you personally think about the text? 
What do you find in it? Why do you feel this way? Your view is as im- 
portant as that of any other critic; the only difference between you and 
the so-called professional critics is often nothing more than that they 
took a lot more English courses than you have and, as a result, have 
somewhat more experience (i.e., they have more fully developed their 
own system for looking at texts). 

Want to read more about it? Here are some (but not all) of the authors 
you should look into: 

■ Aristotle 

■ Wayne C. Booth 

■ Kenneth Burke 

■ Cicero 

■ Terry Eagleton 

■ Michel Foucault 

■ Northrop Frye 

■ Paul Fussell 

■ John Gardner 

■ Samuel Johnson 

■ James L. Kinneavy 
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■ Richard Lanham 

■ Hayden White 

For a list of their books, all you have to do is find an online li- 
brary catalog or online bookstore (there are several you can reach 
through my "Rhetoric Page" Web site at http://www.kettering.edu/ 
-mgellis/ GMI_Rhet.htm). 
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eading a discussion in a seminar format seems natural for some 



people and not so natural for others. Because the role of the teacher 



is more than simply following a protocol or asking a series of ques- 
tions, leading a seminar can seem like part science, part art, and part 
magic. The complexity of the problem leaves some teachers asking, 
"How do you do that?" While we can give no magic formula for lead- 
ing seminars, we can isolate the decisions that must be made during 
the seminar in order to answer the question. Able seminar leaders must 
understand the components of a good seminar, and they must make 
sound decisions to keep the components in balance. 

Just as fishing is more than baiting the hook and casting, there is 
more to seminar facilitation than basic skills. To help teachers better 
understand the decision-making process for facilitating seminars, we 
have identified four key elements to consider. We refer to these elements 
as fulcrums because they are the leverage points upon which seminars 
should be balanced. They involve a variety of decisions that teachers 
need to make in facilitating a successful seminar, including whether to 
ask another question, what question to ask, and when to remind stu- 
dents of productive behaviors or to refer to the text, along with many 
other actions or nonactions that might be chosen. The rest of this chap- 
ter will describe these fulcrums and discuss how each is essential to 
seminar instruction. 

The Fulcrums 

The primary fulcrums we have identified are safety, authentic partici- 
pation, challenge, and ownership. Each is a necessary condition for the 
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next, so we will discuss the fulcrums in the order in which they should 
be considered. To use the fulcrums as a guide for increasing the success 
of seminars in the classroom, a teacher should focus on the first fulcrum, 
safety, until he or she and the students feel they have created a safe en- 
vironment. Only after this is accomplished should the primary focus 
shift to the next fulcrum, authentic participation, and so on. 



The last seminar in my [ Elizabeth City's] seventh-grade humanities class had 
been a bit dull. The students were just not interested in the text. They had du- 
tifully offered a few ideas, but it had mostly turned into a conversation — or 
rather, argument — between two students. But today was different. Today ev- 
eryone was on the edge of their seats, leaning forward, watching each speaker 
with all the attention of viewing a boxing match. They were looking closely at 
the text, following each speaker's point, seeing where they could add to 
someone's point or disagree based on the text. And the conversation! "I can't 
believe these are seventh graders," I thought to myself. A bit smugly, I con- 
gratulated myself that I had made it possible for these students to comment so 
brilliantly on the role of history in their lives and to ponder the question of why 
we should study history at all. And I even had a witness. Our dean of instruc- 
tion had chosen this day to sit in and observe the seminar. As I mentally pat- 
ted myself on the back, I returned my focus to the conversation. "History is 
more than what is just written in books," said Kendra (all names are pseud- 
onyms). "It's all around us. Everything we do and has been done before is his- 
tory." “Okay," said Timothy. "But I don't think history can tell me anything 
about who I am and who I should become. At the most I should study the his- 
tory of my own ancestors. I don't need to study people in China or Africa to 
tell me about my own life. " Timothy's comment was met with many head shakes 
and scattered applause from a few of his classmates. "Timothy, I disagree with 
you," said Jenna, rather emphatically. She held up a photo of Chinese youth. 
"This does have something to do with you. " As she continued to make her point, 
several students looked like they might explode with their ideas before they could 
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share them. Sandy's comment — "Yeah, it's like that thing Mr. Wheeler told us 
about, a butterfly flapping its wings causing a hurricane on the other side of 
the world. History is like that. Every little thing affects us in some way, even if 
we don't know how " — was completely lost in the storm of shouts and applause 
that erupted as Timothy and Jenna and their supporting casts continued to make 
their points. The conversation was flying back and forth, around the circle. 
Students were talking passionately about their ideas. But Sandy had his head 
in his hands, frustrated that no one had heard his point. Jenna was either go- 
ing to cry or yell louder. Timothy had resorted to "That's just stupid'' to back 
up his ideas. Antonio slumped in his chair and shot the ceiling a bored "I-get- 
enough-of-this-yelling-in-my-neighborhood" look. Sharon looked like she had 
a carefully thought out point to contribute if she could just jump in. Class ended, 
and the students left the room still talking about the role of history. When I 
checked in with our dean later, I said, "What did you think? " expecting to hear 
something about how interesting the conversation was and how impressed he 
was with the depth of their thinking. Instead he said, "It was a little too Jerry 
Springer, wasn't it?" 

The emotional and psychological safety of students is the first condi- 
tion necessary for successful seminars. Without an emotionally safe 
environment, many students simply will not share their ideas about the 
text. Most students, particularly at the secondary level, are not comfort- 
able enough intellectually to offer ideas about which they are unsure. 
Given that engaging in a discussion of ideas requires some intellectual 
risk, it is vital that students feel that they will be protected. Furthermore, 
the relative safety of a seminar setting can affect the success of future 
seminars. Only the most talkative, confident, or combative students will 
participate. To keep this fulcrum balanced, a facilitator must keep the 
following questions in mind: 

■ What is the tone of the conversation? 

■ Are the students showing respect for each other? 

The tone of the conversation affects the content of the conversa- 
tion. When these conversations are cooperative, ideas move forward. 
When they are contentious, participants may simply dig into their fox- 
holes a little deeper rather than genuinely considering the merit of op- 
posing viewpoints. The students do not need to agree with one another, 
but they have to respect differences of ideas. In fact, a successful semi- 
nar is built on the understanding that emerges from different ideas. 
Without this respect, a conversation can evolve into a talk-show free- 
for-all, marked by righteous indignation. 
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To create and maintain an atmosphere of emotional safety and 
respect, facilitators must be aware of how both they and the students 
act and react during the seminar. Prior to the seminar, the tone for a safe 
environment should have been set during a discussion of the guidelines 
for seminar participation. The guidelines for seminar are simple — a 
participant (1) must be prepared for the text, (2) can make statements 
or ask questions, (3) must listen carefully, (4) must be polite, and (5) 
should refer to the text for support whenever possible. Of these guide- 
lines, the second and fourth are most critical to creating a safe seminar 
environment in the sense that a good seminar is a polite but intellectu- 
ally challenging conversation. 

The teacher should also remind the students of her or his role as 
facilitator of the conversation. This role requires that the teacher nei- 
ther offer his or her own ideas about the text nor give positive or nega- 
tive feedback to a particular student. Because students are used to 
teacher feedback, the lack of it may create an uncomfortable, and con- 
sequently unsafe, environment unless students understand the reasons 
behind its absence. Instead, facilitator feedback during the seminar 
should concern the degree to which students are following the guide- 
lines of seminar behavior. When providing this type of feedback, semi- 
nar leaders need to make it clear to the students that they are stepping 
out of their role as facilitator and back into the role of teacher. 

Many teachers, including the authors, use the term "time-out" to 
signify to students this change of roles. During the time-out, the teacher 
might ask students what they were doing well during the seminar and 
what they needed to work on, or might point out instances of students 
politely disagreeing with others. This reminder might be reinforced by 
a role-playing exercise in which students model the way a respectful 
conversation takes place. The teacher can then call "time-in" to return 
to the seminar and her or his role as facilitator. 

Seminar is a time when sarcasm is rarely, if ever, permitted. Hu- 
mor is certainly acceptable, but not at the expense of others. This restric- 
tion can be difficult for high school students, who often defend their 
own insecurities by attacking the vulnerability of others. Attacking 
people is never appropriate in seminar; challenging other people's ideas, 
however, is vital for increasing understanding (Strong 56). An atmo- 
sphere must develop in which all ideas can be discussed and challenged 
without students feeling personally attacked. 

Before moving on to the other fulcrums, the facilitator must cre- 
ate a climate that allows students to share ideas, hear each other speak, 
and challenge each other's ideas. Some students may take longer than 





